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THE GREEN-HEADED OLIVE SUNBIRD 


Cyanomitra verticalis verticalis 
By Geratp T. ILes (Belle Vue Zoo, Manchester, England 


The Green-headed Olive Sunbird, or, as it is also known, the 
Olive-backed Sunbird, is not one of the most brilliantly coloured of 
the family, but it is quite pleasingly marked and is of special interest 
because the hen has a cap of metallic green. A detailed description 
of the birds is hardly necessary in view of Mr. Reid Henry’s exquisite 
plate accompanying this article. I feel I should mention, however, 
that because of the hen’s unusual possession of the metallic cap she 
was once considered to be a distinct species. Shelley, in his Monograph 


of the Nectarinide, shows both sexes with pectoral tufts, the cock’s being 


very pale yellow while the hen’s are shown as white. Bannerman, in 
his Birds of West Africa, says that the hen does not possess pectoral 
tufts, while Jackson, in his Birds of Aenya and Uganda, states that in the 
sub-species Cyanomitra verticalis viridisplendens the hen’s pectoral tufts 
are white but not so well developed as in the cock. While the pectoral 
tufts on our cock bird are visible at all times I am not certain about 
the hen. She appears to have a few pale yellow feathers at the shoulder 
tips. 

Our pair of Sunbirds were caught by natives in the Kissy coastal 
area near Freetown, Sierra Leone, for Mr. Kenneth Smith during 
the early part of 1951, and he brought them to England and subse- 
quently to the Zoo in May of that year. Where they were found this 
species is fairly common and the birds were seen feeding from flowers 
on several occasions. Ours were sent to us as a mature and an 
immature cock, but with the aid of Shelley’s Monograph I quickly 
identified them as a true pair. The two birds have always been kept 
in separate cages, as | have had unhappy experiences with fights. 
The cock bird is exhibited in the range of Sunbirds in our Hall of 
Living Jewels, while the hen has always been kept in the Stock Room 
where she has become quite a pet. 

Each evening I feed all the Sunbirds myself, and through doing so 
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I have had quite a lot of personal contact with this particular pair. 
I have become greatly attached to the hen and find she has a very 
charming and confiding nature. She appears to be entirely without 
fear, and a finger presented to the front of the cage brings her over 
immediately in order that she can probe around the nail with her 
beak, while the tip of the tongue is gently extruded. I catch spiders 
for this Sunbird on every possible occasion, and she becomes extremely 
excited when she sees me approaching with one in a bottle. Whether 
spiders are available or not she always has a mealworm each night 
‘to go to bed with”. I pinch off the top of the mealworm and 
squeeze out the soft parts and present it to her in this way. Her method 
never varies ; she always swallows the soft parts of the worm in two 
or three gulps, and then takes the body of the mealworm in her beak 
and generally plays around with it until she finally loses interest and 
allows it to fall. When I am replacing th liquid for the night feed 
the hen Green-headed Olive is the last Sunbird in the line, and if she 
feels I am taking too long about reaching her an inquiring head comes 
through the front of the bars and I see her beady eye watching me 
along the line of cages. She looks particularly beautiful when she 
does this, as there is a light point immediately above her cage and 
with the head through the bars the metallic feathers catch the full 
glow of light so that they glitter like a jewel. When I approach with 


the re-filled feeding bottle the bird never waits until it is clipped into 
place, but she is always so keen to feed that her head is pushed through 
the bars to drink before I have an opportunity of clipping the bottle 


into position. She has a pretty little twittering noise at times but 
over the three years in which I have had her I have only heard this 
song on a very few occasions. 

‘The cock bird is in a glass-fronted exhibition cage and is not quite 
so tame as the hen. He has, however, one rather endearing habit : 
when I have replaced the feeding bottle at night he always gives what 
sounds to me like a cry of derision as I am closing the door of his cage. 

lo conclude, I would like to ask a question in the hope that some 
readers of the Magazine might be able to help me. Why do Sunbirds 
place various materials in the spouts of their feeding bottles? Not 
only do the Green-headed Olive do this but many other species of 
Sunbirds as well. I have noticed that mealworms, sawdust, and even 
small pebbles are dropped into the open spouts of the bottles. 
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FACTORS IN MIXING PSITTACINES 
By Davin M. West (Montebello, Calif., U.S.A.) 


Probably one of the recurring difficulties the average aviculturist 
is confronted with is the problem of just how to keep more birds 
without continually expanding his facilities. The possibility of 
keeping more than one pair of psittacine birds together and still 
breeding them, is the obvious answer, and yet this solution can be 
filled with problems and dangers. 

The standard texts dealing with psittacine birds under avicultural 
conditions do not shed much light on the possibilities of keeping two 
breeding pairs of birds in a single breeding aviary. ‘The usual remarks 
are to the effect that the bird under consideration can or cannot 
be kept in a mixed collection. ‘This is altogether unsatisfactory 
information—for what we need to know is just what birds may be 
kept together in a mixed breeding situation. 

Over a course of several years I have kept a number of birds 
together in breeding pens which average some fifteen feet long, four 
feet wide, and seven feet high. As a result of this experiment I have 
found that some birds can very definitely be kept together in a breeding 
situation where peace and calm exist during the entire year. 

Whenever the situation arises where one decides to mix the occupants 
of an aviary it is a very good plan to have two separate feeding and 
watering stations to begin the experiment. In some cases the only 
antagonism shown is at feeding time when the stronger pair of birds 
may scare the other pair of psittacines away from the feeding station. 
Over an extended period of time this can result in a gradual weakening 
of a bird’s stamina—but this situation can be easily overcome with 
two separate feeding stations. A second consideration that is wise, is 
to place the weaker or more timid pair of birds into their new cage 
a few days prior to introducing the second pair of birds that you feel 
might be the aggressors. This method gives the more timid pair 
the chance to learn the cage and to learn where the higher perches 
are, and so avoid the first days nervousness when the second pair of 
birds are introduced. 

The only real difficulty arises during the springtime, when mating 
and nesting become the order of the day. This quarrelling over nesting 
sites is the serious part of determining the success of the entire venture. 
By placing the nest-boxes in different parts of the aviary, and by 
providing a variety of nests, some of the difficulties may be eliminated. 
If one, or both, of the pairs of the birds have previously nested it is a 
good idea to give them their former nest-box for then they will gener- 
ally take to this box, and the question of property rights is decided 
without fussing and fighting. 
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The following is a list of some of the birds that I have kept under 
mixed conditions, and the general results of such a practice. 

Queen Alexandra’s. ‘This species is very easy to mix with other 
birds that are not too aggressive. I have kept pairs of Alexandras 
with Bourke’s, ‘Turquoisines, Elegants, and Scarlets, with perfect 
results. ‘They will also agree with budgies, single pairs of African 
Agapornis (except Peach-face), and with Cockatiels, Plum-heads, 
and Javan Parrakeets. In very large pens I would have no hesitancy 
in mixing them with Kings, Crimson-wings, or small American Parrots 
as Lineolated, etc. 

Barraband’s. ‘This is another species that is most charming in 
mixed company. ‘They will agree with practically all birds, indeed 
one must be careful not to put them with smaller but more active 
and aggressive birds, for they are not really capable of protecting 
themselves. Besides the Neophema, they are safe with even some of 
the larger birds as Indian Rock Parrots. I have not seen them ever 
become aggressive even to very small birds such as Zebra Finches. 

Crimson-wings. Individual pairs differ greatly in disposition, 
One pair I have will agree with anything I place with them, while a 
second pair agreed with Barraband’s for a while and then the male 
Crimson-wing became increasingly aggressive, and they were finally 
separated. With birds of this individual variation it would be best to 
try them out on a day when the owner is around to watch. A single 
pair of Red-rumps kept for a short time with a pair of the Crimson- 
wings proved to be absolutely impossible, for the Red-rumps literally 
drove the Crimson-wings to distraction, chasing them and making 
their lives miserable. It has always been my experience that Red- 
rumps are totally impossible to keep with others birds—regardless 
of the size of the birds they are to have as ‘‘ room-mates ”’ 

Kings. ‘These rather phlegmatic birds are of a peaceful disposition. 
‘They seem to like to sit on a perch alone—and the only time my pair 
would get upset was when some Neophema would fly to the perch the 
King would be dozing upon. Then, with great effort, the King would 
walk towards the bird and scold it off that perch to another—and 
then resume his nap where he had been interrupted. Kings will 
agree with Indian birds such as Plum-heads and Ring-necks, and 
related Indian birds. ‘The one difficulty in keeping other birds in 


with Kings is that a King takes so much space while flying that it not 


infrequently alarms the other pair of birds. For this reason a steady 
pair of birds would be the best choice. In very large aviaries Kings 
are most desirable, for they will not bother anyone, and there is little 
chance for a quarrel over a nest, for most California Kings delight in 
dropping their eggs from the perch—or at best in just laying them 
hither and thither about the aviary. 

Rock Peplars. ‘The remarks under the Queen Alexandra and 
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Barraband’s are equally applicable here. Indeed, the Rock is such 
a lazy bird that it would appear nearly impossible to upset its placid 
disposition. 


Neophema. ‘These birds are quite easy to mix in with other species 


that are not too aggressive. ‘They are clever flyers, and so are not easily 
frightened by some larger, clumsy bird. ‘They require a small nest- 
box that can be placed up very close to the roof of the cage, so that 
there is just enough room for them to perch on top of the nest—and 
very few of the larger birds will try to inspect more than once the small 
box required for the Grass Parrots. ‘Their steady habits, once used to 
the aviary, make them ideal for keeping under mixed conditions. 
Rosellas. ‘These birds are extremely difficult to keep in with 
other birds at any time of the year—and during the spring nearly 
impossible. Individual pairs differ greatly in their temperament. 
In a large mixed collection some years ago we had a pair of Red 
Rosellas that raised young each year, and never bothered the other 
birds (Agapornis and Neophema) at any time. In smaller breeding 
cages I would not try to mix any of the Platycercus with anything else 
during the breeding season. Of the group the Red and the Blue seem 
to be the most aggressive—even to budgies and Zebras, etc. ‘The 
Pennant’s and the Stanley seem to be a little more amenable to group 
life—but I have never actually tried them with any other bird. 
Possibly some other reader could shed additional light on this matter. 
Barnard grouping. Like their near allies, the Platycercus, all the 
Barnardius are inclined to be bullying and aggressive during the Spring 
season. For this reason I have never kept adult Barnard’s in with 
other birds. Birds of the year are perfectly safe, though Barnard’s 
work in pairs when it comes to bullying other inmates of an aviary. 
Psephotus. ‘This group contains some birds that I personally 
consider absolutely impossible subjects for communal living—and 
other members that are ideal subjects. ‘The Red-rump I have already 
commented upon—and I have had Red-rumps (working in pairs) 
actually murder Zebra Finches, budgies, and Button Quail. ‘The 
Blue-bonnets are reputed to be very dangerous and aggressive with 
other birds—though this has not been our experience. Ina large mixed 
collection consisting mostly of odd birds (and the majority males at 
that), a pair of Blue-bonnets have lived peacefully for over a year. 
In another cage where a budgie had entered through an error, no 
attempt was made to murder the budgie. ‘They also appear to be 
happy with Queen Alexandras and Cockatiels. One thing is sure 
though—one male Blue-bonnet couldn’t be happier than when he 
is engaged in combat with another of his own species. It is a very 
poor policy to keep this bird near other Blue-bonnets, for the owner 
will eventually end up with a number of toeless birds from fights 
taking place on the wire. Hooded are perfect in every respect and 
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are never aggressive to other birds. Because the Hooded generally 
nest at a period in the year when any other bird in its right mind 
is moulting or resting, there is very little occasion to worry over fights 
concerning nesting sites. Many-colours are variable in their disposi- 
tions. One breeding pair will not tolerate any living thing in their 
aviary while they are nesting—and even hate and fight the English 
Sparrows that sometimes alight on their aviary. Another pair is 
never upset, and though I have not kept birds with this pair during 
the spring breeding season, the pair were not upset when a year ago 
a young Bourke got into their aviary when a door accidentally came 
open. Not wanting to frighten the Many-colours who had young in 
the nest, I did not catch the Bourke, and he stayed in with the Many- 
colours for over a month with no bad results. 

Asiatic Parrakeets. ‘The only Asiatic psittacines kept in California 
are the Plum-head, Derbyan, Ring-neck, Alexandrine, and Javan and 
Moustache. They all seem quite well disposed to company in their 
aviary, and are not over aggressive. Of the birds mentioned, possibly 
the most problematical are the Ring-necks. Individual pairs will 
differ greatly in their behaviour towards other birds—some pairs 
agreeing and others bullying other birds. I think that the answer 
here is space—for Ring-necks do agree well in an aviary that is 
spacious. Moustache and Javan are both peaceful and the large and 
fierce looking Alexandrine seems the most peaceful of the entire lot. 
The Derbyan is another bird that does not resent companions 
agreeing very well even with budgies. As all the Asiatic Parrakeets 
nest very early in the year (as compared to the average Australian 
there is not much likelihood of any serious disagreement over nesting 
sites. 

African species. Apart from the Senegal Parrot, which seems 
another perfect aviary inmate, the only commonly kept Africans 
here in California) are the various Agapornis. I have found that 
single pairs of the Agapornis will agree well with any of the larger 
birds—both living and nesting well with them. Peach-faces are 
certainly the most aggressive and I feel the least reliable in mixed 
coliections. 

I would not trust the various African Lovebirds with small budgies 
and finches, but with larger birds they are perfectly safe. As they are 
very clever about tumbling quickly into their nests, there is little 


chance that a larger pair of birds would want the Lovebird’s nest, 
filled with straw and leaves, as is generally the case. By hanging the 
Lovebird nest up close to the roof and leaving just enough space for 
the Lovebirds to sit on the nest top, all should be calm and peaceful. 
I frequently allow no perch outside the nesting entrance to stop or at 


least help prevent the larger and curious birds from looking in with 
such great ease. 


Last year a female Barraband made regular visits 
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to a young family of Bourke’s by sitting on the perch outside the 
entrance hole and looking in at the mother Bourke feeding her babies. 
As the Bourke’s did not object all was well—but this year the Barraband 
will have a hard time because the perch has been removed. ‘This 
makes the entrance to the nest a little more difficult for the smaller 
birds too—but they do not seem to mind, and are certainly not 
discouraged by this. 

American species. ‘The beauty of some of the American psittacine 
species is undeniably great, but this is quite eclipsed by their voices. 
For this reason they have not been extensively kept even here in 
California. Some of the species appear to be not too aggressive, while 
others may be considered as too aggressive for mixed company. ‘The 
only collection containing many American species here in California 
is that of Mr. G. Rayson Brown in Arcadia. On visits to his aviaries 
I have noticed that some Conures are being kept in with other birds 
but generally they are just unmated odds and ends. Possibly he would 
let us know his observations on these American species. Mr. J. 
Buteyn, at San Luis Rey, also keeps some excellent American species, 
and at least two of the Conures in his collection have not been 
identified. 

Lories. ‘The Lories are so very aggressive that they cannot be 
kept with other birds. Mr. G. R. Brown once told me that a cock 
Ring-neck accidentally got into a pen containing a pair of Dusky 
Lories, and that by the time he discovered this, all that was left of the 


Ring-neck was a pile of green feathers on the floor. It does appear 
quite possible to mix Lories together, for Mr. Sheffler has done this 
in Arizona, keeping a number of different kinds together, but in 
aviaries, with no nesting facilities. 


Eclectus. ‘These large and beautiful Parrots do not seem to object 
to having companions. A pair in my father’s collection have a pair of 
Cockatiels in their pen, and both the Eclectus and the Cockatiels get 
along fine. A second pair do not object to some lutino budgies that 
are housed with them. Some of the larger Parrots are slow moving, and 
so not likely to cause any trouble with any companions that are swift 
on the wing. 

In a large pen (some 15 feet wide, 20 feet long, and about 12 feet 
high) the possibilities of keeping a variety of odds and ends is enormous. 
At the present time in this pen there are a large number of birds 
that are either too young to breed or a mate is not available for them. 
The following birds are all living in a state of contentment and agree- 
ment: a cock Blue Rosella, a cock Stanley, female Yellow Rosella, 
a cock Barraband, female Crimson-wing, three Ring-necks, a young 
Pileated, a pair of young Many-colours, a Lineolated, a pair of Eclectus, 
a Cockatiel, and a Blue-bonnet. In addition to this there were (prior 
to their being mated up) a King, a Red Rosella, and a Pennant’s. 
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Although this cage contains birds that doubtless would fight one 
another in smaller aviaries, their present home appears large enough 
for all to live in peace. ‘The precautions of double feeding stations 
and drinking fountains are doubtless no hindrance to the present 
happy state. 

[ think that the most important points in mixing psittacines are the 
double feeding and drinking stations, the provisions of nesting sites 
that are as far apart as is possible, and the provision of suitable 
perching facilities. It would be most interesting to have other members’ 
experiences in mixing various birds. Who knows—maybe I'll find 
some place to put one more pair of birds without building a new 
aviary ?!! 


NOTES ON HARTLAUB’S TOURACOS 
By D. H. S. Rispon (Dudley, Worcs., England 


Cecil Webb’s very interesting article in a recent issue of the 
Magazine concerning the wild life of these birds prompts me to write 
the following notes on observations I have made of their habits in 
captivity. 

In 1950 there was an adult pair of Hartlaub’s Touracos at Dudley 
Zoo. They were housed in one of the large flight cages in the Bird 
House on their own, and that being my first summer at Dudley I was 
bitten with the desire to try and breed them. 

I had no idea whether or not they were a true pair. There was 
certainly no obvious difference between them as far as appearance 
went, but they got on well together so we fixed up a bunch of twigs 
in a corner of the flight. The middle of this was flattened out and a 
shallow dish-shaped piece of wire netting was fixed to form a platform. 
On this some coarse hay was shaped to form a foundation for a nest. 
Needless to say this corner of the cage was screened from the public 
to give the birds as much privacy as possible. 

Much to our delight the birds took to this nesting site almost at 
once. ‘They spent a good deal of each day sitting on the platform 
side by side and I think they roosted there at night. I did not know 
then, as I discovered later, that these Ttouracos much prefer to roost 
on a platform of this nature rather than a perch, and in subsequent 
years, when I had them in an outdoor aviary containing several 
open-fronted nest-boxes, they invariably used them to sleep in. 

In spite, however, of taking so well to the site we made for them 
the birds made no obvious attempt to build a nest. They did, however, 
show other signs of breeding condition. One bird, presumably the 
male, fed the other one with food regurgitated from the crop and 
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frequently displayed by tilting its head right back till its crest touched 
its back, exposing the throat, meanwhile uttering a low growling note. 
A form of threat display is to depress the crest which has the effect 
of enhancing the white patches in front of the eyes. At such times 
these patches appear dazzlingly white and are obviously intended to 
intimidate a rival. These are the only displays I have ever seen them 
do which is surprising considering the lovely colouring of Hartlaub’s 
‘Touracos. Somehow I would have expected them to show the beautiful 
carmine of the flight feathers, but this never seems to be seen except 
when the birds are flying. 

Matters continued in this sort of stalemate for some weeks and 
I began to think our efforts had been in vain and that the birds were 
just spoofing us, when suddenly one died. To our intense disappoint- 
ment the post-mortem examination revealed an impacted egg in the 
oviduct, so that was that. Subsequent events, of which more anon, 
have more or less proved the other bird to be a cock and I am afraid 
that, although we imported some more the next year, the bird that 
died was the only hen we had. 

The newly imported birds consisted of four obviously hand-reared 
specimens in immature plumage. This was like that of the adult, 
but all the colours were duller. Of these one died soon after arrival 
and we placed the other three with the single old bird in the Bird 
House where they passed the winter. 

By the following spring the young ones had moulted into adult 
plumage and then trouble started. First one died suddenly and 
mysteriously, and some weeks later two of the remainder set about the 
third. Fortunately it was discovered what was happening in time 
and the odd bird was removed. Naturally I thought the two 
aggressors were a true pair which had come into breeding condition, 
and that summer (1952) I removed them to my garden aviary which 
is planted and not being directly accessible to the public has some 
degree of privacy. 

Here the birds spent the summer and did absolutely nothing in 
spite of being given a variety of nesting sites in the shape of open- 
fronted boxes, closed boxes with only a hole entrance, and wire plat- 
forms fixed both in the growing bushes, as well as in bunches of twigs 


fixed up on the walls. ‘They did, however, use the boxes for sleeping 
in, but never together as did the original pair. Each bird slept in a 
separate box. They never went to them until dusk when, having 
carefully looked about them, to see if the coast was clear, they made 
a sudden dive into their respective boxes and settled down for the 
night. 


Although they didn’t breed they did, however, give me a lot of 
joy in watching them in a really big aviary where they could show 
their graceful flight with the flash of brilliant carmine as they glided 
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from perch to perch. I think if I were only allowed to keep one sort 
of bird I should plump for Touracos. They seem to me to combine 
all the best qualities of the pigeon, parrot and pheasant families 
rolled into one. Their colouring is exquisite, and their movements 
the essence of gracefulness whether in flight or hopping, skipping and 
jumping along their perches. Moreover, they have delightful voices 
which, calling across the garden on a summer’s day, make you feel 
they really have brought a bit of their native jungle with them. 

It might be as well to record here the various noises they can make. 
Besides the well-known Touraco call ‘* wowk wowk wowk”’ which 
both sexes seem to use when they are feeling pleased with themselves, 
there is the growling display note described above, which is also 
used as a note of aggression. The alarm note is a high pitched ‘ chip 
chip’ and anger aroused say at the sight of a cat is expressed in a 
kind of chatter which cannot be imitated in writing. 

As my garden aviary is only a summer one and has no proper 
shelter, the Touracos were transferred to one of the Zoo aviaries for 
the winter where, apart from being shut in at night, they had no 
extra protection in the way of heat. They came through the Dudley 
winter, which can be extremely bleak, in fine fettle, which I think 
proves them to be a hardy species. 

When the spring of 1953 came round I again transferred them to 
my garden aviary and as they still showed no sign of attempting to 
nest I thought I would see what a little jealousy would do. So I 
caught up the odd remaining bird which all this time had been 
living in the Bird House, and put him in with them. I stood by, 
half expecting there to be a frightful row, remembering how they had 
attacked him eighteen months before, but not a bit of it. Both birds 
jumped up one on each side of the newcomer and there ensued what 
I can only describe as a lot of billing and cooing between all three. 
So far from fighting they all seemed frightfully pleased to see each other 
and began feeding each other indiscriminately ! 

I felt justified, therefore, in leaving all three together to see what 
would happen. All this time, remember, I had been assuming that 
the original two were a pair. I had watched them and noted what 
I thought were differences in their appearance—more white on the 
facial markings of the cock and so on, but that’s where I tripped up 
and my experience only goes to show how easily one can jump to 
conclusions. After some weeks of living in harmony the bird which 
I always supposed to have been the hen became somewhat aggressive 
towards the other two, then the position would be reversed and one 
of the others would seem to be top dog for a while. 

No serious quarrelling took place, however, and I was content to 
let well alone, thinking that perhaps they were at last being stimulated 
into breeding condition. 
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Alas for my hopes. One morning after a period of tranquility in 
the aviary I noticed the newly introduced bird was missing. With 
a sinking heart I searched the aviary and eventually found its corpse 
crammed in a corner completely scalped. This made me think more 
than ever that the survivors were a true pair, but this winter, for 
accommodation reasons they were put back in the Bird House in 
one of the large built-in cages. ‘They had not been there long before 
one set about the other and, but for the timely intervention of one 
of the keepers, would undoubtedly have met the fate of the other bird. 
As it was the feathers were scalped from the back of its head. 

We are now left with two Hartlaub’s Touracos living apart and 
I am reluctantly driven to the conclusion after three years’ trying, 
that all our birds except the first one which died of egg trouble, 
must have been males—hence no efforts to nest. 

Hartlaub’s Touracos appear to be perfectly hardy. They stayed 
each year in an open aviary with only a bit of overhead shelter till 
well into October when night ground frosts were experienced. Even 


then they showed no discomfort and were only moved into more 


sheltered conditions because they are too rare and valuable to be 
trifled with. 

They seem to be entirely fruit eaters and provided plenty of this 
is supplied, will eat little else. They will take boiled carrot, boiled 
potato, soaked bread and insectile food under protest, but never 
touch it if there is plenty of fruit. Grapes and cherries are favourites 
and privet berries are liked. ‘They have large gapes and swallow 
grapes and cherries whole, disgorging the stones later. After 
swallowing a large cherry they sit still with a fatuous expression 
looking extremely uncomfortable for a few moments while it slips 
down. 

They are keen bathers and although I have examined their bath 
water most carefully on many occasions, I have never seen any sign 
of the red colouring matter from their flight feathers being dissolved 
in the water. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN COLLECTION 
By J. J. YEALLAND 


A splendid collection of mammals, birds, and reptiles presented to 
the Zoological Society in commemoration of the Coronation and the 
Royal tour of Australia and Tasmania, arrived in London on the 
8th April. 

Sir Edward Hallstrom was instrumental in = arranging. this 
magnificent gift, and sent two of his staff, Mr. W. Turner and Mr. E. 
Hargreaves, to care for the collection on the long sea voyage. Due to 
first-class packing and expert care, the specimens arrived in excellent 
condition. 

Taronga Zoological Park ‘Trust; Sir Edward Hallstrom ; 
Mr. David Fleay, the Zoological Society of Southern Australia ; the 
Animals’ and Birds’ Protection Board, Hobart ; the Agent-General 
for Tasmania ; the Zoological Board of Victoria, and the Zoological 
Gardens of Perth all contributed generously to the collection, which 


totalled some 190 specimens. 

The rarest of the birds are two Baudin’s or White-tailed Black 
Cockatoos (Calyplorhynchus baudini), the first to be brought alive to this 
country for many years. A pair of Greater Palm Cockatoos (Probosciger 


aterrimus) of Cape York peninsula and the opposite coastal areas of 
New Guinea makes another attractive exhibit and an interesting com- 
parison with two of the very closely allied Aru Island form that have 
been in the Parrot House since 1927 and 1946 respectively. 

Other exhibits of especial interest that have not been in the collec- 
tion since before the war are Tawny Frogmouths (Podargus strigotdes), 
three of them hand-reared by Mr. Fleay ; Australian Cranes (Grus 
rubicunda) ; White-backed and Black-backed Piping Crows (Gymnor- 
hina hypoleuca leuconota and G. ttbicen) ; Cereopsis Geese (Cereopsts 
novae-hollandiae), and Maned Geese (Chenonetta jubata). 

Wedge-tailed Eagles ; Laughing Kingfishers : Satin Bower-birds ; 
Swainson’s Lorikeets ; Barraband’s, Brown’s, Pennant’s, and Golden- 
mantled Rosella Parrakeets; Western Slender-billed, Bare-eyed, 
Leadbeater’s and Greater Sulphur-crested Cockatoos ;  Bronze- 
winged, Brush Bronze-winged, Wonga Wonga, and Crested Pigeons ; 
Plumed Ground Doves ; Brush ‘Turkeys; Emus; Australian Grey 
Ducks and Black Swans make up the remainder of the bird collection. 

A special display of the whole collection is staged in the Antelope 
Paddock, and was officially opened on the 26th April by the Hon. Sir 
Thomas White, the High Commissioner for Australia. 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF A WONDERFUL DAY 
SPENT IN SEEING SIR EDWARD HALLSTROM’S 
COLLECTION OF PARRAKEETS IN SYDNEY, 
N.S.W., DECEMBER, 1953 


By R. G. Kirkwam (Clonskeagh, Co. Dublin, Eire 


I had come to Australia for a health trip, and to get away from the 
Irish winter, and was armed with a letter of introduction to that fairy 
godfather of Australian Aviculture, Sir Edward J. Hallstrom. Im- 
mediately on my arrival in Sydney I sent off my letter to him, and 
then sailed away for a short visit to Fiji and New Caledonia. Within 
twenty-four hours of sailing I received a Marconigram on board 
which read : ‘* Delighted to see you on your return to Sydney,” and 


Sir Edward was indeed as good as his word. I called at his office by 


appointment, and was cordially received and introduced to his chief 
collector and zoologist, Walter H. Turner, with the instruction to 
‘show him everything ”’, and that is just what he did. 

We started out the following morning at 8.30 a.m., and went first 
to Sir Edward’s beautiful home at Northbridge, which is situated on 
a narrow neck of land overlooking Sydney Harbour. ‘There the 
principal collection is housed, in all about 860 birds. ‘The aviaries are 
built on three sides of the house, and take up, I would say at a guess, 
about two acres or perhaps a little more. Sir Edward has a great 
fondness for Macaws and Cockatoos, and where in the past I have 
seen perhaps five or six in a zoo collection, Sir Edward keeps no less 
than 67 Macaws of all the well-known species, including several pairs 
of the giant ** Hyacinth ” looking very beautiful and in tip-top condi- 
tion, with not a feather astray. One pair in particular were obviously 
in breeding condition, making a great fuss of each other. ‘The cock 
sitting close up beside his wife with ‘“ one arm around her neck ”’ 
as Sir Edward put it. After visiting the Macaws, and feeling a little 
overwhelmed by them, I asked about Lovebirds, as these are great 
favourites of mine, and was taken to a range of aviaries each measuring 
about 10 feet by 6 and 7 feet high. ‘There I was truly amazed to see 
in each compartment a flock of Lovebirds, nothing less. Sir Edward 
told me that at the start of each season he puts six or eight pairs of 
birds in each compartment, with plenty of nest-boxes, and allows 
them to go ahead without let or hindrance. At the end of the breeding 
season he usually finishes up with 35 or 40 youngsters in each division, 
and this goes for Peach-faced (Agapornis roseicollis) as well as the 
other less pugnacious species. I discussed this phenomenon with Walt 
Turner, and it is his considered opinion that if only a couple of pairs 
are kept together they usually fight for want of something better to 
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do, but if four or five pairs share the same compartment, they are so 
busy increasing the Lovebird population they haven't the time, or the 
inclination, to fight, and large and happier families are the result. 
This is something which will be only of purely academic interest to 
most Lovebird breeders at home, as very few of us have more than one 
or two pairs of any but Fischer’s or Masked, and are too scared of 
losing any by fighting to risk more than one pair to a compartment. 

It gave me a great thrill to see about 40 Black-cheeked and 20 or 
30 Nyasas, but the biggest surprise of all was to see ten of the lovely 
little lutino Nyasas looking, as ‘Ted Vane so aptly put it on one 
occasion, like “little irate Colonels ”’’, their orange-red cheeks giving 
them a really fiery appearance ! Last, but by no means least, about 
40 Peach-faced sitting in a row, and living in harmony together. 
‘They reminded me of the words of a popular song: ‘* And never is 
heard a discouraging word,” etc. 

Having seen and marvelled at the Lovebirds, I mentioned ‘* Princess 
of Wales” Parrakeets. I liked them so much, and was the proud 
possessor of an excellent pair. Sir Edward quietly took me to an 
enclosure near the Macaws, and there I saw them rise in a cloud 
from the ground where they had been feeding. I just could not guess 
how many there were, but there seemed to be at least a couple of 
dozen pairs. ‘They all lived happily with a pair of Blue-bonnets, several 
pairs of Hooded and Many-colours, and one or two odd birds, and 
what a picture they made ! 

After leaving the ‘** Princess of Wales ’’ with reluctance, we made 
our way to another range of aviaries constructed of concrete, coloured 
and shaped to look like logs, and of very attractive appearance. ‘These 
housed a very large and varied collection of Cockatoos, numbering 
about sixty-five in all, which included the Yellow-tailed Black, the 
Red-tailed Black,- and the White-tailed Black. ‘There were also 
several pairs of the Palm Cockatoo (Probosciger aterrimus) very Black ! 
very Beautiful, and, 1 should say, very hard to handle! I might 
mention in passing I also saw a lone specimen of the Lesser Vasa 
Parrot, also known as the Pigeon Parrot of Madagascar. ‘This is a most 
unusual looking slim bird, washy black in colour, with a small head, 
and light-coloured horn beak, about the size of a Rock Pebbler, 
but with a very long neck, which to my mind, quite spoils its appear- 
ance. ‘The lovely litthe Musschenbroek’s from New Guinea, a small 
dwarf parrot, green shading to yellow, with a crimsom breast, is a very 
friendly little bird which Sir Edward has recently been successful in 
breeding. In a nearby enclosure was a whole flock of little Fig Parrots 
the Double-eyed Dwarf), little bigger than a Lovebird, the cocks 
with dark red heads and the hens with grey heads. Noisy and 
chattering, never still, always on the move, they made a most attractive 
sight. 
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I also had a very good look at seven Glossy Black Cockatoos, but as 
there is quite a story attached to them, they must be the subject of 
some further notes. 

After a cup of morning tea with Sir Edward, I was whisked away 
to his week-end retreat at Mona Vale, about 25 miles outside Sydney, 
where a small collection of about 100 of the most prized specimens are 
housed, and there I saw three of the most rare and wonderful Parrakeets 
in Australia, which I believe nobody else possesses at the moment. 
Four pairs of ‘‘ Paradise Parrakeets ’’, two cock Golden-shouldered 
Parrakeets and a Ground Parrakeet, and all in the same collection, 
virtually rubbing shoulders together. If I say it was worth travelling 
from Ireland to see the ‘‘ Paradise Parrakeets”’ alone, I know my 
readers will understand and forgive my enthusiasm. How can I 
describe them ? ‘The cock is a long, slim bird with the forehead and 
under tail-coverts red ; the crown of the head black, the face and 
breast bright green shading to a blue which reminds one of shining 
butterfly wings, and the whole bird looking a most graceful and 
enchanting sight, enough to delight the heart and, whisper it, arouse 
a little touch of envy in every true bird keeper. My description of this 
beautiful bird (I’m liable to run out of adjectives when talking about 
it) is perhaps a little sketchy, but as Sir Edward kindly allowed me 
to take a colour film of the birds, and they were most co-operative, 
I am looking forward to seeing, for the first time on any screen, ‘* The 
Paradise Parrakeet.” It should, of course, be explained that they 
are really Hooded x Many-coloured Parrakeet hybrids. 

‘The Golden-shouldered Parrakeets, also very rare, and to be found only 
in one or two places in Australia, was believed by many to be extinct, but 
was rediscovered by Walt Turner to take their place in Sir Edward’s 
collection. ‘The cock has a black head with a bright golden-yellow 
frontal band and golden-yellow patches on the wings and shoulders, 
and the body is bluish-green. ‘The hen is a pale edition of the cock, 
with the body yellowish-green instead of blue. I might add that the 
colours of both cock and hen appear to change in different lights. 

The Ground Parrakeet is stated in all the best books to be found 
in the coastal areas in New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and ‘Tasmania, but I’m told on very good authority, that less than 
half a dozen are known to exist in aviaries throughout Australia, in 
fact very few bird keepers have ever seen one, let alone kept it. 
Mr. ‘Turner told me they have had great difficulty in keeping theirs, 
‘The bird is very nervous and shy, hiding in the grass on the floor of the 
aviary, and then at the slightest noise or disturbance, hurling itself at 
the wire netting. It will be interesting to know if a mate can be 
found and if it can be persuaded to go to nest in an aviary. ‘Time 
alone will tell. 

Sir Edward also possesses the largest collection of Birds of Paradise 
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in the world, and he is coming to Switzerland in May to lecture on 
them, their habits and nuptial display, and as I am sure, complete and 
comprehensive reports will appear in the Magazine, I propose to 
refrain from comment ! 

In concluding these notes, I should like to express my thanks and 
pay tribute to the generosity of Sir Edward Hallstrom. He has done 
more than any man alive to save many beautiful species of Australian 
birds from extinction, to preserve them for posterity, and to make it 
possible for aviculturists in many lands to enjoy their beauty, by 
sending them to zoos all over the world. 

After my visit to Mona Vale, I felt I had seen everything that 
mattered in the avian world, but not so. Walt Turner took me to 
Taronga Park, and there I saw many of the treasures presented to 
‘Taronga by Sir Edward. Having spent a few hours there, | came to 
the conclusion that Taronga was misnamed. It really should have 


been called Hallstrom Park, because Sir Edward, more than anyone 


else, is responsible for Taronga Park being the finest zoo in the southern 
hemisphere. 


About the birds in Taronga I shall try to tell you a little later ! 


LONDON ZOO NOTES 


By J. J. YEALLAND 


Three species new to the collection have recently been received. 
They are the Baudin’s Cockatoos, on which a note appears elsewhere 
in this issue ; a pair of Philippine Ducks (Anas luzonica), purchased, 
and a Swainson’s Buzzard (Buteo swainsoni), presented by the Paignton 
Zoological and Botanical Gardens. 

Other presentations include a Short-toed Eagle (Circetus gallicus 
a Crossbill (Loxia curvirostra) ; a Stone Curlew (Burhinus ewdicnemus), 
picked up at Biggin Hill during the severe weather of February ; a 
Gannet (Sula bassana) ; six Jobi Island Doves (Gallicolumba jobiensis) ; 
a Fieldfare (Turdus pilaris) ; a Hawfinch (Coccothraustes coccothraustes) ; 
a Regal Sunbird (Cinnyris regius); a Bronzy Sunbird (Nectarinia 
kilimensis) ; a Kenya Malachite Sunbird (NV. famosa enigularis) ; and 
four Uganda Bufl-breasted Sunbirds (Cinnpris venustus igneiventris 
The common name of this Sunbird is a poor one, for the area of buff 
is small and occurs only where the violet of the upper breast meets the 
orange of the under parts. The Orange-bellied or, as the scientific 
name suggests, the Fire-bellied would be a better name. 

Of the birds received in exchange a Riippell’s Parrot (Poicephalus 
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riippellii) is of particular interest and rarity. As pointed out by the late 
Duke of Bedford, this is the only parrot of which the female is more 
brightly coloured than the male. 

An African Ring-necked Parrakeet (Psitiacula krameri) ; four Peach- 
faced or Rosy-faced Lovebirds (Agapornis roseicollis) ; a Broad-tailed 
or Eastern Paradise Whydah (Steganura paradisea nilotica) ; a Shiny 
Black Whydah (Vidua hypocherina); and a Thick-billed Weaver 
Amblyospiza albifrons) have also been received in exchange. 

The King Penguin hatched last summer has completed its moult, 
shedding its down more quickly than did the previous year’s young one. 

The Great Condors laid an egg during March, but somehow 
managed to push it off the nesting ledge on to the unsympathetic 
concrete below. 

Of the four Vieillot’s Fire-back Pheasants hatched late last summer 
one has survived and could now be regarded as being fully reared. 


Hopkinson records successes in France, but so far as | know this is 


the first breeding of this pheasant in Great Britain. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


J. M. Spence, Cape Town, has bred one Cape Robin, four Cape 
White Eyes, two Cuban Finches, one Golden Sparrow, eleven fawn 
Zebra Finches, and some Wanxbills. 


* * * 


Miss Phyllis Barclay-Smith has been awarded the gold medal of 
the Sveriges Djurskyddsforeningars Riksf6rbund for her work in 
connection with bird preservation, and especially on oil pollution of 
the sea. 

x * * 


How many blue Ring-necked Parrakeets will be bred this year ? 
Already a report has been received of a nest of three hatched. 

There is every prospect of the blue Masked Lovebird population of 
this country being substantially increased. There are now something 
like a dozen pairs of potential breeders in the hands of experienced 
aviculturists. 

* * * 

Included in the Australian collection recently presented to the 
Zoological Society of London were two Baudin’s or White-tailed 
Black Cockatoos. This is an extremely rare species, and the Zoological 
Society appears to be under the impression that these two birds are 

8 
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the first to arrive alive. ‘This is not the case. In Tavistock, Parrots and 
Parrot-like Birds in Aviculture, page 150, we read : ** Young birds of this 
species were imported by Mr. Frostick many years ago, and fed by 
hand on sponge-cake and hard-boiled egg. He had difficulty in 
inducing them to take to seed and they unfortunately succumbed to 
fits, no doubt by reason of the too-stimulating properties of the egg.”’ 

In addition, Dr. and Mrs. Anningson, of Cambridge, had one in 
their collection in October, 1908. Wesley ‘T. Page (B.N., 1908-9, 


25) describes this bird, and says it is “ probably the: only one in 


> 
& ) 
Europe 


* * 


David West writes that his father’s blue Fischer’s Lovebird has 
reared a nest of three and is again on eggs. 


* * * 


Sir Edward Hallstrom reports in a cable dated 6th May that his 
Glossy Black Cockatoos have hatched and are rearing a young one. 


* 


The Bronze Medal of the Avicultural Society of South Australia 
has been awarded to L. Ratzmer, for breeding the White-winged 
Whydah ; and for breeding the Willie Wagtail by the late S. E. 
Terrill, L. Ratzmer has also been awarded the Society’s Silver Medal 
for the year’s best breeding achievement. 


WATERFOWL RINGING SCHEME—DETAILS OF RECOVERIES 


Date 1lé Place where 
ringed. pecies. Ringed by. ecovered, recovered. 
7.8.1950 geon Severn Wildfowl — 1 4 : Syktyvkar Town, 
Trust. Komi Republic, 
U.S.S.R. 
— 1952 Severn Wildfowl 1.1954 Le Havre, France. 
rust. 
15.10.1953 Carolina Ministry of Works 1.1954 Birdcage Walk, London, 
sailiff of Royal SW. Te Apparently 
Parks). struck by a_ passing 
vehicle. 


A. A. P. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


In my view the common names of birds should, where practicable, be descriptive 
of their form, plumage, voice, habits, habitat, or distribution, and they should 
never be name d after persons. 

In the case of the Queen Alexandra’s or Princess of Wales’ Parrakeet, a far better 
name would be the Pink-throated (or even the Racquet-winged), while the 
Alexandrine (presumably named after Alexander the Great) should be the Greater 
Indian Ring-necked. 

Terms like splendid, beautiful, superb, and so on, should not be used. The Blue- 
backed Manakin is a better name than the Superb for this member of a family 
containing many superb birds, while there are plenty of Sunbirds other than those 
so named that are beautiful, splendid, and superb. 

The Many-coloured Parrakeet is well named, but Paradise Parrakeet, Tanager, 
Whydah, or Shelduck are meaningless. The Elegant Grass Parrakeet is not more 
elegant than others of the genus, all of which, by the way, are blue-winged. 

Names like Festive Amazon, Mercenary Amazon, and Sordid Parrot are unsuitable, 
but not more absurd than those given to “ Amazons’ coming from districts as far 
from the Amazon valley as the West Indies or the forms of *‘ Senegal ”’ Parrot living 
far from Senegal. 

(here used to be a story of a London dealer who, finding that trade in Avadavats 
was poor, advertised them as Tiger Finches, whereupon they sold like hot cakes. 
If Avadavats bore the slightest resemblance to tigers, he would have been justified 
in changing this corruption of Ahmadabad. 


J. J. YEALLAND. 


SPLENDID x TURQUOISINE GRASS PARRAKEET HYBRIDS 


In the past Turquoisine Grass Parrakeets have bred well for me, and, perhaps due 
to the climate, Splendids have not done so well. I thought a hybrid between the 
two might perhaps be more hardy, and in this I may possibly be right, because 
during the last two seasons I have bred fourteen hybrids—eight in 1952 and six 
in 1953. 

Ihe cock hybrid is very pretty and looks like the cock Splendid, except that the 
red on the breast is not so extensive and it has the small red patch of the ‘Turquoisine 
on the shoulder. Without the latter it would be difficult to distinguish it from the 
pure Splendid. Apart from the fact that the blue is not so deep on the face of the 
hen hybrid she looks exactly like a pure Splendid. This lighter colour is so slight 
that it might not even be noticed. I tried to breed with two pairs of the hybrids 
last season, but had only clear eggs. Edward Boosey suggests that they may be 
fertile in the second year. 

Last season I also bred nineteen Bourkes—from two pairs, one Brown’s X Mealy, 
four green Indian Ring-necks and two lutino, two Barraband’s, one Crimson-wing, 
twelve Masked Lovebirds, two Turquoisines, two Elegants, one Barnard’s, eight 
Red-rumps, and one Princess of Wales. 

Crawrorp McCutracnu. 
WHITEABBEY, 
3ELFAST. 
PRINCESS OR QUEEN ? 

During the course of Mr. Stuart’s Exploratory Expedition into Central Australia 
in 1862 Mr. Frederick G. Waterhouse made an ornithological collection. ‘The 
Board of Governors of the South Australian Institute forwarded a selection to John 
Gould for his inspection. Included were specimens of what Gould describes as 
** a new and very beautiful species of Parrakeet pertaining to the genus Polyteles, . . .” 

It is perhaps worth recalling Gould’s naming of this species. He writes: “* The 
specific appellation I would propose for this novelty is alexandrae, in honour of that 
Princess who, we may reasonably hope, is destined at some future time to be the 
Queen of these realms and their dependencies, of which Australia is by no means 
the most inconspicuous ” (P.Z.S., 1863, 232). Here Gould does not give a vernacular 
name, but in his Handbook to the Birds of Australia, vol. ii, p. 32 (1865) and his Birds of 
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Australia, Supplement, pt. iv, pl. 62 (1869) he calls it the Princess of Wales’ Parrakeet. 

Who first changed the name to Queen Alexandra’s Parrakeet cannot be determined 
after this lapse of time. Possibly it was almost automatically adopted after the 
accession. How has this species been called in Australian modern ornithological 
literature ? It would seem that almost every possible variation has been used : 
E. A. Le Souéf (1915) Princess Alexandra Parrakeet ; G. M. Mathews (1916-17) 
Alexandra Parrot ; R.A.O.U Checklist (1926) Princess Parrot ; Neville W. Cayley 
1938, 1940) Princess Parrakeet and Princess Parrot; Dr. Alan Lendon (1949 
Queen Alexandra Parrakeet. And for those who care for none of these there is 
Rose-throated Parrakeet and Spinifex Parrot for good measure. 

A, A, PRESTWICH. 
61 CHASE RoAp, 
Oakwood, N. I4. 


COLOUR CHANGE IN THE BEAKS OF YOUNG DERBYAN PARRAKEETS 


I can confirm that the colour changes in the beaks of young Derbyans as described 
by Mr. Rudkin (Avic. Mac., Nov.—Dec., 1953, p. 219), the reappearance of the 
red in young males being first apparent on the lower mandible and gradually spreading 
over the upper. The change was completed in those I have bred in 15-18 months, 

There is, however, a slow and very gradual colour change in plumage which 
commences earlier than the “* beak change ”’, and I have found it possible to determine 
the sex from this change at a much earlier stage—certainly less than twelve months. 
In the adult female there is a very distinct pale pink ring round the neck forming 
a border to the grey hood. This ring is absent in the male at any age, but begins 
to develop on the young hens with the partial moult, which occurs not long after 
the birds leave the nest, and is followed by the appearance of a pink suffusion on 
the upper breast feathers. 

Ihe appearance of these changes would, of course, depend to some extent on the 
general development of the young birds, and would doubtless be delayed if they 
were backward or ill-nourished. 

K. A, Norri 
ELMSTONE, 
HIGHFIELD RoOap, 
PURLEY, SURREY, 


REVIEWS 
RECORDS OF PARROTS BRED IN CAPTIVITY (ADDITIONS 


By ArtHuR A. Prestwicn. London, 1954. Price tos. net. 


This volume contains 121 additions to the records already published, 
largely obtained by the author’s careful search through various 
Australian periodicals, notably Australian Aviculture and Bird World. 
As Mr. Prestwich states in his preface, much of interest has come to 
light as a result of this search, and thus made the Australian records 
less incomplete. ‘The present volume is a valuable addition to its 
predecessors, and one that no aviculturist interested in Parrots should 
be without. 

The author makes an appeal for further information, particularly 
relating to Germany to be embodied in ** Further additions ’’, and it 


is hoped all aviculturists will respond to this request to the best 
of their ability. 


P. B-S. 
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THE OVERLOADED ARK. By Geratp M. Durreti. Faber 
and Faber, Ltd., London, 1953. Price 155. net. 

The collection of wild animals ri ly fails to arouse interest, and 
this account of a six months’ collecting trip to the little known British 
Cameroons will appeal to a wide public. The author’s main interest 
was in mammals and reptiles, but he was accompanied by Mr. J. J. 
Yealland, whose special concern is birds. 

The greater part of the book deals with the capture of mammals 
in the great rain forests in the neighbourhood of Eshobi, and subse- 
quently with collecting around Bakebe where Mr. Yealland had made 
his headquarters. The author gives a very entertaining account of his 
various experiences with native hunters and the trials and disappoint- 
ments of hand-rearing young animals and keeping alive a very assorted 
collection with their different food requirements. The rare Angwan- 
tibo, Arctocebus, the Black-legged Mongoose, and the curious Giant 
Water Shrew, Potomogale, were among the more interesting captures, 
but many visitors to the London Zoo will find a special appeal in the 
story of the life and death of Cholmondeley, the famous chimpanzee 
who, after being brought back from the Cameroons, twice escaped 
from Regent’s Park. 

There are relatively few references to birds, but every aviculturist 
will sympathize with the account of the heavy-footed hen foster parent, 
who after successfully hatching a brood of Crested Guinea-fowl, 
equally successfully exterminated them by walking over the young 


chicks with complete unconcern and a bland expression on her face. 


E. H. 


DIE UNZERTRENNLICHEN [LOVEBIRDS]. By Hetmur 
Hamper. Published by Verlag Gottfried Helene. Pfungstadt 
Darmstadt. 1953. 

Helmut Hampe was a great aviculturist, and a great authority on 
Parrakeets, particularly love-birds, or Agapornis, and a debt of gratitude 
is due to Dr. J. Steinbacher for arranging the production of a second 
edition of this book. Published in 1934, Die Unzertrennlichen was 
immediately in great demand for it was a comprehensive and infor- 
mative book and became out of print: hortly before the war. As 
Dr. Steinbacher states in his preface to: he new edition, ** Everything 
that was known about Lovebirds is to be found in that book.” 

Helmut Hampe was wounded in the first world war, and during the 
last ten years of his life, before his early death at the age of 42, in 
1939, he had to remain in an invalid chair, but despite these draw- 
backs he carried on his avicultural studies with an ardour and attention 
to detail that has seldom been surpassed. His articles on his breeding 
experiments with Red-faced Lovebirds and with Hooded Parrakeets 
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and on Brotogeris Parrakeets published in the AvicuLTURAL MAGAZINE 
in 1939, were outstanding, and the cessation of his valuable studies 
was a severe loss to aviculture. 

Die Unzertrennlichen opens with a chapter of general information 
about Lovebirds in which the author explains how the Greek word 
agapein love, combined with ornis bird, was given to these birds 
by J. O. Selby in 1826, and how this was translated into the vernacular 
name of /nséparable in French, Lovebird in English, and Unzertrennlich 

Inseparable, in German. A map showing the distribution is 
included, together with a table of the points of similarity in coloration 
of the six species and of the four races of personata. Detailed descrip- 
tions of the birds then follow and the Latin, German, and English 
names are given, with full information regarding breeding, rearing, 
and behaviour of the birds in captivity. 

In his preface, Dr. Steinbacher deplores the fact that it has not 
been possible to include all the illustrations which appeared in the 
original book as these were destroyed during the war, but nevertheless 


there are a number of most interesting photographs of various species. 


Whilst the text is in German, all those who are interested in these 
attractive birds will wish to possess this book, even without knowing 
the language, and with a dictionary they will be able to obtain much 
information of value. 





CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 


F, Ej. BatcuHetor, The Dell, 37 Manor Way, Beckenham, Kent. Proposed by 
Boosey. \ 

C. U. pe Scxoorten, Les Bouleaux, Quatre-Bras, Crainhem, Belgium. Proposed 
Miss P. Barclay-Smith. : m ” 


J. rTP Dicsy, 48 Chelmsford House, Holloway Road, London, N. 7. Proposed by 
P. J. Panting. 
EA - albor +4g Post Office, Aberdare 3.N., N.S.W., Australia. Proposed by A. A. 
twich 

S. FLercuer, 4 Loverseed Road, Union Road, Nottingham. Proposed by F. Logan. 

Miss S. I. Hospay, 149 Holland Park Avenue, London, W. 11. Proposed by D. M. 
Reid-Henry. 

S. Hooper, 35 Frederick Terrace, Wisbech, Cambs, Proposed by R. H. Tatt. 

C. E. M. Lyne, Dunfield House, Fairford, Glos. Proposed by the Rev. J. R. Lowe. 

C. J. S. Marnier, Wavendon Tower, Bletchley, Bucks. Proposed by F. E. B. Johnson. 

P. Orsatti, 97 Beaver Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 


gs ete 2224 Roosevelt, Fort Worth 6, Texas, U.S.A. Proposed by W. B. 
rosti 
7%, oe ge Hépital de Crehange, Crehange, Lorraine, France. Proposed by 
ivier 


G. Tu. van Dam, Zoo-Centrum, Wageningen, Holland. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 


ge Younc, M.B.E., 58 Goodwood Avenue, Hutton, Essex. Proposed by W. B. 
rostick. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The twenty Candidates for Election, proposed in the mos Bg 1954, number 
of the AvicuLTURAL MAGAzINE, were duly elected members of th e Society. 


CORRECTED ADDRESS 
Y. S. SurvrajKHAcHAR of Jasdan, Jasdan, Saurashtra, India. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


C. Garratt, to “ Crossways ”, Sea Avenue, Rustington, Sussex. 
E. Pater, to 11 Hurd Street, Newton Park, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 
RANDLE, to 9 Free View Road, Twerton, Bath, Somerset. 
M. Sanps, to Silver Birches, Farrar Lane, Adel, Leeds 6. 
—_ A. SuHEeLum, to c/o The Eastern Bank, Ltd., 2-3 Crosby Square, London, 
3- 
. Wison, to Taormina, 25 Bushmead Road, Eaton Socon, St. Neots, Hunts. 


J. 
A. 
G. 
w. 
Dr 
G 


CHANGE OF STYLE 
The Hon. Rogert Gerarp, to The Rt. Hon. Lorpv Gerarp. 


DONATIONS 


Jj. A. W. Perry . 
ALLEN SILVER 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for Members’ advertisements is ONE PENNY PER WORD. Payment must accompany 
the advertisement, which must be sent on or before the 15th of the month to A. A, Prestwicu, 
61 Catasz Road, Oaxwoon, N. 14. All members of the Society are entitled to use this column, 
but the Council reserves the right to refuse any advertisements they consider unsuitable. 


WANTED 


Urgent—A sitting of Peafowl eggs, also Ornamental Pheasant eggs.—B. Beriecp, 
Alma House, Dalton, Parbold, Nr. Wigan, Lancs. 


AvicuttruraL Macazine, 1925 and 1927.—J. H. Reay, Cranmore, The Close, 
Hillingdon, Middx. 
FOR SALE 


First ten volumes of AVICULTURAL MaGazine, 1894-1904, bound in green buckram. 
What offers ?—C. I., The Grange, Benenden, Kent. 





AUSTRALIAN PARROTS 
IN CAPTIVITY 


A series of articles by Alan Lendon 
published in the Avicultural Magazine. 
A full account of 60 species of Austra- 
lian Parrots is included in the book which 
deals where possible with the author's 
personal experiences in keeping them in 
captivity in South Australia. 


There are one coloured and seven photo- 
graphic plates. Stiff paper cover. Price 
7s. 10d., post free. Published by the Avi- 
cultural Society, and obtainable from the 
Hon. Secretary, 61 Chase Road, Oak- 
wood, London, N. 14. 
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